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WHEN FOUND— 


fe five pages of the manuscript of The Pickwick Papers, the gift 

of Mr. Frank Gielgud, which were offered for sale at. Christie’s in 
aid of the.British Red Cross Society just after we had gone to press 
with our last issue, realized the handsome sum of £450. Some days 
before the sale took place, Mr. W. Walter Crotch, the new President 
of the Fellowship, made a public appeal in the press to the generosity 
of the fortunate purchaser, to present the literary relic to the Fellow- 
ship’s National Dickens Library at the Guildhall. Although Mr. Crotch’s 
ambjtion, which was shared by all his fellow Dickensians, was not entirely 
read, he may, we feel sure, take to himself the credit of having been 
instrumental in securing those coveted sheets of Dickens’s autograph for 


the Nation, for they are now in the safe keeping of the British Museum. 
: * * * * _ * 


When the lot appeared at the sale room, Mr. Anderson, the auctioneer, 
pointed out how desirable it was that the purchase should be made for 
one of our national museums, and when Lady Wernher ultimately 
secured the prize, she intimated that such a course should be adopted, 
and we have since heard from her that she has presented them to the 
British Museum. It is a great magnanimous act, and Lady Wernher 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that she has done a national 
service, and one that will be appreciated to the utmost by every 
Dickensian throughout the land. The British Museum thus gets, 
we believe, its first Dickens manuscript. On the other hand, the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum is rich in this respect, for it contains the 
priceless Forster collection, which includes the manuscripts of Oliver 
Twist, The Old Curiosity Shop, Martin Chuzzlewit, Dombey and Son, 
Barnaby Rudge, American Notes, The Chimes, David Copperfield. 
Bleak House, Hard Times, Lnitle Dorrit, A Tale of Two Cities, Edwin 
Drood and some of the minor writings. It would have been most 
fitting had the Pickwick pages been added to the list. At any rate, 
we are grateful that they are secured to London. 

Med a S00 si! Ce Ce 

Of the other important manuscripts, Our Mutual Friend and A 
Christmas Carol are in America, and Great Expectations, given by 
the novelist to Chauncy Hare Townsend, was bequeathed by him 
to the Wisbech Museum. Recently the manuscripts of The Cricket 
on the Hearth and The Haunted Man changed hands in this country, 
but where they are at the present time we are unable to state. It 
is believed that certain portions of the Pickwick manuscript are 
in America, including the page which was sold some years ago in 
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London for £50, and it is possible, as we suggested last month, that 
other pages are existing in the safe guardianship of the novelist’s 
admirers, and the letter on another page of this issue tends to confirm 
that view. If that be the case it would be a fine and national action 
of the owners if they followed Lady Wernher’s noble example by 
adding them to those now in the British Museum. 

? * * * * * 

That the great women’s club movement in America was due to the 
visit of Charles Dickens to that country is proved by a clipping from 
an old copy of the “ New York Times,” which says that Charles Dickens, 
on his last visit to America, was unwittingly the cause of the beginning 
of a movement which has since become world-wide. Because men 
refused to admit women to’a dinner given in honour of Dickens, the 
Sorosis Club was formed in New York and from that has grown the 
great movement until the general Federation of Women’s Clubs includes 
over a million women. When Dickens visited America, such an 
organization as a women’s club was unheard of. To-day there are in 
the United States alone 7,000 such clubs, with considerably more 
than 1,000,000 in their membership. And. Dickens started it ali— 
although he did not know it. 

3 * * * * 

A French reader who knows General Joffre intimately says that one 
of the Commander-in-Chief’s favourite authors is Dickens. Despite his 
calling, the General is a sentimentalist, and in the works of the author 
of David Copperfield he finds a grace and tenderness, a human interest 
and delightful love stories such as he still has pleasure in reading. 

* * * * * 


We regret to have to record the death of Mr. W. H. K. Wright, the 
President of the Plymouth Branch of the Fellowship, which took place 
at the end of April. He was the borough librarian and as such was a 
well-known figure in connexion with all literary interests. His chief 
energies were, however, devoted to the Fellowship, in whose welfare 
he worked with unfailing vigour. . 

* * * * * 

At the Tenth Annual Conference of the Dickens Fellowship, which 
took place in London on May 21st and 22nd, a full report of which will 
appear in our next issue, Mrs. Perugini was elected a Life President, 
and now shares the office with her brother, Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C. 
Mr. W. Walter Crotch, one of the founders of the Fellowship was elected 
President for the year, and to the list of Vice-Presidents the names 
of Mr. W. Pett Ridge, Mr. Horace A. Vachell, Mr. Ridgwell Cullum and 
Sir Charles Cameron, C.B., were added. A dinner was held at Frascati’s 
on the evening of May 22nd, at which Mrs. Perugini presided. 

* * * * * 

We are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Walter T. Spencer for the 
privilege of reproducing the original drawings by Hablot K. Browne 
in our present issue. ' 

THE Epiror. 
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BOZ AND PHIZ 


A 
CENTENARY OF HABLOT KNIGHT BROWNE’S BIRTH 
By J. W. T. LEY ‘ 


Ses month there falls a centenary of very special interest to 

Dickensians. For, on June 11th, 1815, was born Hablét Knight 
Browne, better known for all time as “‘ Phiz,” the illustrator of Dickens. 
He was the illustrator also of Lever and Trollope, and many other 
well-known writers, but it is with Dickens that his name will ever be 
mainly linked. I am not going to discuss how much Dickens and 
Browne owed to each other: it is not a very important point. Per- 
sonally, I would rather have one of Barnard’s illustrations than ten of 
Browne’s—that is, of course, 
putting aside all considera- 
tions of sentiment; and my 
own view is, that if Pickwick 
were being issued to-day, Phiz’s 
illustrations would not be 
tolerated. In later books he 
improved, but, with at most, 
few exceptions, he never did 
anything nearly so good as 
Luke Fildes’s illustrations to 
Edwin Drood. Nevertheless, 
for more than twenty years 
Phiz was associated with 
Dickens, doing conscientious 
work which found wide favour 
with a generation of Dickens 
lovers; to him we owe our 
conceptions of Sam Weller, 
Mrs. Gamp, Mr. Pecksniff, Mr. 
Micawber, Captain Cuttle, Dick 
Swiveller, and scores of the HABLOT K. BROWNE 


novelist’s greatest characters ; 
and, as a writer in The Dickensian put it a few years ago: “ Long 
and loving association supersedes hypercriticism.’”” Phiz can never 


lose his place in the affections of the true Dickens lover. 

It is not necessary to do much more than refer to the circumstances 
in which Dickens and Browne became acquainted; they have been 
related by dozens of writers. Before his connection with Pickwick 
he had illustrated Sunday Under Three Heads, but had not met the 
author. When Seymour committed suicide after the first number of 
Pickwick had been published, and when, after the appearance of the 
third number, Buss was deemed unsatisfactory, Browne's chance 
came. He was barely twenty-one years old, but three years previously 
he had received a silver medal from the Society of Arts for a large 
engraving, “ John Gilpin’s Ride.” Buss afterwards stated that at 
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this time Browne was “ quite incapable of ‘ biting-in’ and finishing 
his own designs.”’ This, I believe, is quite true ; it is confirmed, indeed, 
by Phiz’s biographer, Mr. David Croal Thomson ; but the artist was 
able to rely upon the assistance of his life-long friend, Robert Young, 
who was one of the most expert engravers in London, in whose hands 
Phiz’s works never suffered. 

I think that Buss was. not given quite a fair trial, but we have to 
remember, in fairness to Dickens and the publishers, that Pickwick 
was in parlous plight—that at this time it was almost a “toss up” 
whether the work should be persevered with or not. Browne had 
already illustrated a book of Dickens’s to the author’s satisfaction. 
What more natural than that he should say, “ Try Browne”? Leech 
and Thackeray sought the honour, but were too late. “ All things 
work together for good.” Leech was to develop his art along more 
individualistic lines than he could have done had he become just a 
book illustrator ; Thackeray was to be driven to literature ; and Browne 
was to gain greater fame as an illustrator than he could ever have 
gained as a painter of pictures. At the age of twenty-one he had 
slipped into the position for which he was best fitted, and Dickens had 
found an ideal illustrator. There was, indeed, no other artist at that 
time with quite the qualifications that Phiz possessed. Cruikshank 
had none of the gentleness—the charity that was needed ; and Leech 
was still immature. And from Dickens’s standpoint, Phiz was ideal 
in this way—he was, as one of his biographers puts it, “a marvel of 
pliability ’ ; he was “amenable to discipline,” so to speak. It was 
sufficient for Dickens to say, “ I want this done in such and such a way”’; 
he could rely upon it being so done. I fancy the relations between 
Dickens and Browne, as author and illustrator, were those of superior 
and subordinate. If Browne had been a man of very strong individu- 
ality I doubt if he would have illustrated Dickens for twenty-three 
years. In effect, he was content to receive instructions from the 
novelist and to do his best to give satisfaction. 

It is said that Thackeray was the first to inform Browne of his good 
fortune. The story is that when Titmarsh submitted his sketches to 
Boz, the latter informed him that Browne had been selected, and that 
thereupon he hunted out the lucky man and congratulated him. It 
would be like Thackeray to do so. Phiz’s son says that his father was 
at this time renting, with Young, a studio at Furnival’s Inn, on the 
opposite side to Dickens’s chambers, which were at No. 15. Mr. 
Thomson, however, makes an apparently, though not necessarily differ- 
ent statement. 


At this time (he says), Browne was Jodging in Newman Street. 
He called one evening on Mr. Young at his rooms, then in Chester 
Place, Regent’s Park, just after dinner. Mr. Young was still engaged 
with Finden, the line-engraver (where Habl6ét Browne had been 
apprenticed), and he had mastered all the technical work of biting-in 
a steel plate with acid after it had been etched, this being a partly 
artistic and partly mechanical process which Browne never undertook 
himself. Browne, on entering, said, ‘‘ Look here, old fellow: will 
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_ you come to my rooms and assist me with a plate I have to etch ?” 
On Mr. Young—being as obliging a man as ever lived—readily 
assenting to go, Browne told him to take his key with him, as they 
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REFRESHMENTS FOR TRAVELLERS 


Reproduced from an unpublished drawing by Phiz, illustrating a scene in Vxcommercial Traveller 


might be late. The result was that the two conspirators sat up all 
night working hard at the steel. Browne’s work of etching the design 
was done before he called on Mr. Young, so that the biting-in was 
the occupation of the night, while both engaged in flights of fancy 
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as to the final outcome of the good fortune that was then dawning 
on the young artist. 


This was the illustration of ““Sam Weller at the Borough Inn.” . .- 

The design . . . is an inimitable composition, one in which ‘‘ Sam” 

was created and ‘‘ Pickwick” perpetuated, and which must have 

made Dickens’s heart warm as he looked at it and became conscious 
that Seymour’s place would certainly be more than filled by the young 
man who then signed himself ‘‘ Nemo.”” 

So that Phiz’s first published illustration to Dickens was the one 
which “ standardised” Sam Weller, and it appeared in the fourth 
number of Pickwick which was the number that marked the commence- 
ment of the book’s wondrous success. It was indeed an auspicious 
beginning. 

It is totally unnecessary to go into details concerning Phiz’s illus- 
trations to Dickens: all we are concerned with is the personal relations 
between the two men. And I fancy we shall be correct if we say that 
there was a friendliness rather than a friendship. Their temperaments 
were totally unlike. Dickens was a man of the world, always at his | 
best in company, to whom, indeed, company was as the breath of his 
nostrils ; Browne was a shy retiring man, who almost dreaded company. 
It was most difficult to persuade him to meet a few friends, we are told, 
and when he did accept an invitation, he always tried to seclude himself 
in a corner of the room, or behind a curtain. Mr. Arthur Allchin 
says, “‘ Into the social life of Dickens Browne could seldom be drawn.” 
and the artist’s son* tells us that his father “ was by nature shy and 
given to self-effacement, and when he became a busy man and had 
consequently little time or opportunity for social amusements, these 


tendencies increased till his dread of strangers amounted to a detrimental 
feature in his character ”— 


“It became very difficult to make him go anywhere. At the 
beginning of his career he was certainly considered a cheerful com- 
panion, and took a part, if he found himself in congenial company, 
in any fun that was going.... But by living so much alone in his 
study, having an innate dislike of push, and a sort of natural distrust 
of strangers, he gradually worked himself up until it was difficult 
to get him to see anybody except intimate friends. He did not 
realise that there must be a stage before intimacy.” 


In his later years, in fact, this shyness mastered him, but in the 
beginning he could be social enough, as the following letter indicates :— 
‘*My dear Dickens.—I am sorry I cannot have a touch at battle- 
dore with you to-day, being already booked for this evening, but. I 
will give you a cal! to-morrow after Church, and take my chances 
of finding you at home.” 


So that he could, on occasion, so far “ let himself go” as to indulge 
in “a touch of battledore.” 

It is rather curious that Browne should not have been present at 
the Pickwick dinner. Neither Forster, nor Macready, nor Ainsworth 
includes his name among the names of the guests. He was present at 


* Dr. Edgar Browne, of Liverpool. 
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the Nickleby and Clock dinners, however, and here is his genial letter 
accepting the invitation to the latter function :— 


““My dear Dickens.—I shall be most happy to remember not to 
forget the 10th April, and let me express a disinterested wish that 
having completed and established one ‘Shop’ in an ‘extensive 
line of business,’ you will go on increasing and multiplying such like 
establishments in number and prosperity till you become a Dick 
Whittington of a merchant, with pockets distended to Brobdingnag 
dimensions.” : j 


I believe he was present at all the subsequent book dinners until his 
business associations with Dickens were severed in 1859. 

Before Pickwick was finished author and artist were on such excellent 
terms that Browne accompanied Dickens and his wife to Flanders for 
a summer holiday in July, 1837. In January of the following year the 

‘two young men made their trip to Yorkshire which may almost be 
described as historic. Their object was to obtain “local colour” and 
first-hand information for the Dotheboy scenes in Nicholas Nickleby. 
Dickens’s object, says Forster, was “to look up the Cheap Schools in 
that county to which public attention had been painfully drawn by a 
law case in the previous year; which had before been notorious for 
cruelties committed in them, whereof he had heard as early as in his 
childish days, and which he was bent upon destroying if he could.” 
Travelling in bitterly cold weather, and breaking their journey at ~ 
Grantham, the pair went to Greta Bridge and thence to Barnard Castle, 
returning vid York. The novelist found all the material he wanted, 
as all the world knows. 

In November of the same year, they made another excursion together, 
with the object of securing material for the same book, going to Man- 
chester, ostensibly to see the inside of a cotton mill, but in reality, as 
we know now, to see the Brothers Grant, who were unconsciously to 
pose for their portraits to the brilliant young novelist, and were to be 
immortalised by him as the Brothers Cheeryble. Starting about 
October 31st, they travelled by way of Stratford-on-Avon and Chester, 
Forster starting a day or two later by railroad, and overtaking them. 
They carried letters of introduction to a Mr. G. Winter, who arranged 
a dinner at which they met the Grants.* 

Impressions gained during this tour are to be found in The Old 
Curiosity Shop, as well as in Nicholas Nickleby. There is not much 
doubt but that Tong was visited, whilst in a letter to Forster with 
reference to The Old Curiosity Shop, Dickens says : “ You will recognise 
a description of the road we travelled between Birmingham and 
Wolverhampton.” They spent a night at Shrewsbury and visited the 
theatre :— , 

‘“* We were at the play last night. It was a bespeak—* The Love 
Chase,’ a ballet (with a phenomenon !), divers songs, and © A Roland 
for an Oliver.’ It is a good theatre, but the actors are very funny. 
Browne laughed with such indecent heartiness at one point of the 


* See article on Dickens and Ainsworth in Dickensian, 1918, page 315. 
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entertainment, that an old gentleman in the next box suffered the 
most violent indignation. The bespeak party occupied two boxes, 
the ladies were full-dressed, and the gentlemen to a man, in white 
gloves, with flowers in their button-holes. It amused us mightily 
and was really as like the Miss Snevellici business as it could well be.” 


I said above that Phiz was present at the Nvckleby dinner. I made 
the statement on the authority of Macready which is above question ; 
yet Forster clearly implies that he was not there. ‘“‘ Of those who sur- 
vive,” he says, “only three arise to my memory—Macready, who 
spoke his sense of the honour done to him by the dedication in English 
as good as his delivery of it, Mr. Edward Chapman and Mr. Thomas 
Beard.” Phiz was alive when this was written, and the fact suggests 
that certain of Dickens’s friends had justification for the irritation they 
felt at Forster’s somewhat slighting treatment of them. It is astonish- 
ing that in a case like this he should have forgotten the illustrator of 
the book. Only once, indeed, does he expressly state that Phiz was 
present at a book dinner, and that is the Copperfield celebration, but 
we may reasonably assume that if he overlooked him once he did so 
on other occasions. Forster is often guilty of these acts of carelessness, 
which hamper one tremendously in dealing with various phases of 
Dickens’s life and work. 

The last book that Phiz illustrated for Dickens was A Tale of Two 
Cities. That was in 1859. I can find no evidence of any quarrel. 
The artist seems to have been just quietly dropped, and why, must 
remain a mystery. Mr. Arthur Allchin says: ‘“ His (Phiz’s) reserved 
nature was becoming intensified as he grew older, while upon Dickens 
began to flow that stream of flattery and adulation which eventually 
urged him to break with publishers, with assistants, and with tried 
friends.” Quite respectfully, I beg to state my opinion that this is 
sheer nonsense, and grossly unjust to Dickens. The man had his faults 
unquestionably, but that the flattery and adulation of the world ever 
caused him to turn from one friend of earlier years, no evidence exists 
to prove. It is true that Mr. Allchin quotes Phiz as saying: “I was 
about the last of those who knew him in early days with whom Dickens 
fell out, and considering the grand people he had around him and the 
compliments he perpetually received, it is a wonder we remained friends 
so long.” Phiz may have written this, but it would be in a moment 
of perhaps not unnatural pique. I am very sure that this was not 
his true judgment of Dickens. The novelist had been receiving flattery 
and adulation, and had moved among the highest in the land, for twenty 
_ years. If such things were likely to turn his head, they would have 
done so long before 1859. Whatever else may be said of Dickens, it 
cannot be said with any show of justification that he was a snob. 

Then Mr. Allchin goes on to make another suggestion. This is to 
the effect that Phiz was dropped because he refused to side with Dickens 
in his domestic troubles: ‘“‘ Browne,” he says, “ persistently refused 
to express an opinion or to interfere, and though Dickens said nothing 
further at the time, the book then in progress, A Tale of Two Cities, 
was the last Browne was commissioned to illustrate.” One weuld like 
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to know exactly on what ground the suggestion is based. Browne 
himself seems to have had no definite explanation, as witness his letter 


to Young :— 


MRS. GUPPY AND HER SO 
Reproduced from an unpublished drawing for Bleak House (chap. 38) by Phiz 


‘“* By your enclosed Marcus is no doubt to do Dickens. I have been 
a ‘good boy,’ I believe —the plates are all in hand in good time, so 
that I don’t know what’s up any more than you do. Dickens 


probably thinks a new hand would give his-old puppets a fresh look, 
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or perhaps he does not like my illustrating Trollope neck and neck 
with him, though, by Jingo ! he need fear no rivalry there ! Con- 
found all authors and publishers, say I; there is no pleasing or 
satisfying one or t’other. I wish I never had anything to do with 
the lot.” 


This letter was so obviously written in 4 moment of irritation—at the 
very time when Phiz knew that he was to be dropped—that it cannot 
be taken seriously. But it does prove that, at the time, at any rate 
Browne had no idea what was the reason why he had been dropped. 
Years afterwards he wrote the following letter to one of his sons, 
referring to A Tale of Two Cities :— 


““ A rather curious thing happened with this book : Watts Phillips, 
the dramatist, hit upon the very samé identical plot; they had 
evidently both of them been to the same source in Paris for their 
story. Watts’s play came out with great success with stunning 
climax at about the time of Dickens’s sixth number. The public 
saw that they were identically the same story, so Dickens shut up 
at the ninth number instead of going on to the eighteenth as usval. 
All this put Dickens out of temper, and he squabbled with me amongst 
others, and I never drew another line for him.’” 


It will be noted that in the letter to Young written at the time, Phiz 
makes no mention of any squabble. I have been unable to find any 
confirmation of the statement that Dickens reduced the length of A Tale 
of Two Cities by one half; there certainly is no internal evidence to 
support it. Nor have I found any confirmation of the assertion that 
Dickens was out of temper because of the success of *‘ A Dead Heart ”— 
though the coincidence must have been exceedingly annoying. 

But I do find this: A Tale of Two Cites appeared in All the Year 
Round from April to November, 1859, commencing in the first number 
of that journal. Now, All the Year Round was the outcome of a 
squabble with Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, the publishers of House- 
hold Words. Dickens killed the latter publication—after having 
established his legal right to do so—and started All the Year Round. 
Bradbury and Evans immediately started a rival periodical— Once a 
Week”; and in that same year, Browne became a member of its 
stafi—before his work for A Tale of Two Cities was finished, for that 
book was not published in volume form until December. I have never 
heard or seen the suggestion made before, but it does occur to me that 
if Dickens was out of temper with the artist, here may be the reason— 
that his old illustrator had gone over to the enemy. There is‘ino 
definite evidence that there was any ill-feeling at all, but if there was, 
surely here is a reasonable explanation. 

But, after all, there is a still more likely explanation for Dickens's 
change of illustrator. His old friend, Frank Stone, died in 1859, and 
he promptly exerted himself on behalf of young Marcus Stone, of 
whose abilities as an artist he had a very high opinion. As witness this 
letter that he wrote to Thomas Longman, the publisher :— 

“TJ am very anxious to present to you, with the earnest hope 
that you will hold him in your remembrance, young Mr. Marcus 
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Stone, son of poor Frank Stone.... You know, I daresay, what a 
start this young man made in the last Exhibition, and what a 
favourable notice his picture attracted. He wishes to make an 
additional opening for himself in the illustration of books. He is 
an admirable draughtsman, has a most dexterous hand, a charming 
sense of grace and beauty, and a capital power of observation. 
These qualities in him I know well to my own knowledge. He is, 
in all things, modest, punctual, and right, and I would answer for 
him, if it were needful with my head. If you will put anything in 
his way, you will do it a second time, I am certain.” 


Given a young artist of whom he had such a glowing opinion, given 
the desire to help him as the son of a very dear friend, given the oppor- 
tunity presented by the publication of a new book—what more natural 
than that he should commission Marcus Stone to illustrate Our Mutual 
Friend? It may be, too, that Dickens felt that a change was desirable 
even though such a capable young artist, with such strong claims 
upon him had not been ready to hand. Phiz had been illustrating 
his works for twenty-three years; times had changed, tastes had 
changed ; the style of illustration that was popular in 1836, was perhaps 
not so adapted to the tastes of 1860. We may well understand Phiz 
feeling hurt: nothing could be more natural; but assuredly Dickens ~ 
had a very strong case indeed—a case probably greatly strengthened 
by Phiz’s action in joining the staff of “ Once a Week.” 

But we have it on the authority of the late F. G. Kitton that relations 
were not strained for long, and that just after Dickens’s death Phiz 
was “ considerably affected by the mere mention of the name of the 
illustrious novelist, which seemed to stir up feelings of regret at losing 
such a friend.” 


DICKENS AND PUBLIC EXECUTIONS 


By ROBERT PIERPOINT 


Jie “ The First Editions of the Writings of Charles Dickens and their 

Values: a Bibliography,” by John C. Eckel, 1913, p. 201, s.v. 
The Daily News (1846), is the following :— 

‘*On March 9, 13, and 16, there were published three long contri- 
butions which were called ‘ Letters on Social Questions—Capital 
Punishment.’ All were signed Charles Dickens. These letters 
had much to do with the abolition of public executions. Afterwards 
they appeared in an eight-page pamphlet with an introduction by 
the publisher, Dyson, High Street, Shoreditch, dated November 
2Ist, 1849.” 

Probably these three letters were re-published as a supplement, 
though of an earlier date, to the letter which Dickens wrote to The 
Times, dated “‘ Devonshire-terrace, Tuesday, November 13.” [1849]. 

Forster in his “ Life of Charles Dickens,” vol. ii., 1873, p. 447, 


writes :— 
‘“Of an incident towards the close of the year [1849], though it 
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had important practical results, brief mention will here suffice. We 
saw the Mannings executed on the walls of Horsemonger-lane gaol ; 
and with the letter which Dickens wrote next day to the Times, 
descriptive of what we had witnessed on that memorable morning, 
there began an active agitation against public executions which 
never ceased until the salutary change was effected which has worked 
so well.” 


There was a space of over three and a half years between the first 
publication of The Daily News letters and that of The Times letter. 
It is to The Times letter that Forster attributes “important practical 
results.” 

It may be that this letter should have a place in a Dickens biblio- 
graphy, as it was re-published together with a leading article taken 
from The Times of November 14th, 1849, at the end of “‘ The Pro- 
gress of Crime, or The Authentic Memoirs of Maria Manning,” by 
Robert Huish, Esq., London, 1849. Forster makes a slight error in 
speaking of “ the letter which Dickens wrote next day to The Times.” 
The letter begins: “ I was a witness of the execution at Horsemonger- 
lane this morning.” Would it not have been unlike Dickens to wait 
until the next day ? Probably Forster meant that the letter appeared 
in The Times of the next day. 

The writer of the leading article did not agree with Dickens :— 


Sears a oe iig tc MP ogo weizel toes A great novelist, whose knowledge 
of the human heart and its workings under the infinite varieties and 
accidents of modern life needs not our praise, has sent us a letter 
describing his impressions on witnessing the execution. His language 
excites our admiration, but not our surprise. The scene is doubtless 
the most horrid, and apparently the most hardening, that can be 
imagined. We are not prepared, however, to follow Mr. DICKENS 
to his conclusion. 

BER. Oy Sat Sh KE ORO Ore OM Nor do we think it altogether fair to. 
infer the real feelings, much less the abiding impression, of the specta- 
tors from the horrid, hysterical mirth produced by a night’s exposure, 
an immense crowd, and a long suspended expectation. Few of us 
ever choose to confess deep emotion, and men often hide the deepest 
feeling with the wildest excesses of manner and of language. They 
who would bury themselves under the earth if they could, when they 
cannot escape the public eye will sometimes belie their mental 
struggles by the most frantic exaggerations. HAMLET was never 
so mad as over the grave of OPHELIA, when the scene recalled all 
his natural melancholy, all the miseries of his life, and the horrors of 
his preternatural mission. In the rude multitude yesterday con- 
gregated before Horsemonger-lane gaol there might be no nearer 
approach to HAMLET than Mr. DICKENS himself, yet what we 
say is true of the great majority of minds, and not less true of the most 
undisciplined.” : 


The leading article is nearly one column in length. I give only 
those extracts which closely concern Dickens and his letter. One may 
wonder what The Times would say now as to the moral effect of public 
executions ! But much water has run under London Bridge in sixty 
years, and even “ Tempora”’ mutantur. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXXVI. 


THE WELCOME OF PHILADELPHIA TO CHARLES DICKENS 
By Mrs. S. J. HALE 


Ho’ shall we mark thy coming ? 
How make thy welcome free ? 
Oh, not with gathered multitudes, 
And feast and revelry ; 
The spirit of our Founder 
Not thus would greet the good ; 
We give, as he would give to thee, 
The hand of brotherhood. 


Then come, as would a brother 

To join the household band ; 
Who would, among his kindred, 

On forms of greeting stand ? 
The offspring of thy genius 

Our hearts and hearth-sides share, 
And Oliver and Nelly dear, 

Will meet thee everywhere. 


What though, with louder pzans, 
Thy welcome hath been rung ? 
The richest gems are rarely found 
Upon earth’s surface flung ; 

The purest pearls lie deepest down, 
Beneath still waters press’d, 

The warmest thoughts that welcome 
Are in the silent breast. 


For thou has raised the lowly, 
And made the wicked yield, 

And wakened feelings holy, 
The orphan poor to shield ; 

And, mirrored in thy pages, 
The true and good are seen 

To beautify the human soul 
In every form and mien. 


It is for this we love thee, 
For this thy hand we press, 
For. this bright eyes salute thee 
For this grave voices bless ; 
With pride we pay these honours 
To Genius’ power in thee, 
For thou hast honoured Virtues, 
That make and keep man free ? 
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Then welcome as a brother, 
Our world is new and wide, 
But still for thee and thine there’ll be 
Kind friends on every side ; 
And rest thee in our borders, 
Where Peace her home hath made, 
Since Penn first wooed her presence here, 
Beneath the forest shade. 


February 22nd, 1842. . 


EDWARD BULWER LYTTON DICKENS 


By E. G. BOREHAM 


Ae youngest son of Charles Dickens—Edward Bulwer Lytton 

Dickens—is buried in the cemetery of the Church of England 
at Moree, a country town in New South Wales, 400 miles from 
Sydney, where he died thirteen years ago. 

This information was made known to the Committee of the Sydney 
Branch of the Fellowship in March last year, by Mr. Frank Fry, an 
officer of the Local Land Board, Tamworth, N.S.W. 

Mr. Fry had been a fellow worker with Edward Dickens for some 
years in this department of the Civil Service, and pointed out that 
it might justly be considered a duty of the Fellowship to remove if 
possible, the obscurity surrounding the whereabouts of Dickens’s 
grave, which was in danger of being lost. 

The Committee gave the matter its immediate attention, and 
Judge Backhouse, Mr. William Welch, F.R.G.S., Vice-Presidents of 
the Sydney Branch, and myself, devoted all our efforts to find out 
what was known of the later years of Edward Dickens’s life in 
Australia, and whether also the grave could be found. 

The result was, that after dealing with every available source of 
information, we had to report that the position never having been 
marked with a headstone, and the cemetery being quite uncharted 
until recent years, the grave was absolutely lost, and there remained 
no other means of ascertaining its whereabouts. 

The life of Dickens in Australia is truly described by the words 
of the memorial. He was at one time a Member of the New South 
Wales Parliament, where his constituency was faithfully represented. 
He was also a clerk in the Local Land Board of N.S.W., a sheep 
breeder and grazier on one of the large “stations’’ that cover 
such enormous tracts of land throughout Australia, and lastly a 
Conditional Purchase Inspector of Land, which eS he occupied 
at the time of his death in 1902. 

He was a man who made few friends, and no enemies ; of a quiet 
reserved character, whose health was never robust, but who was 
universally admired, even loved. Mr. Frank Fry who was associated 
with him for a number of years, speaks of the memory of him with 
affection, and a letter I received from Roderic Quinn, an Australian 
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journalist and poet of distinction, describes at length a somewhat 
romantic meeting with the man in the heart of the bush, when 
outside a tent over a fire, they spent most of a night talking of the 
great novelist, while Edward Dickens recalled many little known 
family stories of his youth. The result of this meeting was a 
valuable article contributed to the “Sydney Morning Herald,” in 
which the best of the night’s reminiscences were duly related. 

One good story, however, which was not told on this occasion 
concerns Edward Dickens during his experience of Parliamentary 
life. A member named Willis (very well; but not at all favourably 
known in the history of N.S.W.), a fluent, but redundant speaker, 
slightly annoyed Dickens by some adverse criticism, or personality, 
and when his oration had ceased, Dickens slowly rose, and with a 
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‘Edward Bulwer Kutton Dickens, 


Charles Dickens’ youngest son, 


— BORN 1852 - DIED 1962 —— 
WHO AFTER ALIFE OF GOOD AND EVIL FORTUNE. 
IS AT REST IN THE GRAVEYARD OF THIS TOWN, 


PLE WHO ARE IN YOUR POWER 
OVANTAGE OF ANYONE IN ANY TRANSACTION & Never BE HARD UPON PEO! 

Ti 
ia TT. RY 10 00 UNTO OTHERS AS YOU WOULD THEM 00 UNTO YOU & Do ndr Be orscouracto iF THEY FAIL SOMETIMES | 
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drawl which he sometimes affected, quietly said :—‘‘ My late 
lamented father had occasion at times to remark that Barkis was 
willing. If my late lamented father were present on this occasion, 
I am afraid he could only assert that Willis is barking.’ 
, Edward Bulwer Lytton Dickens died at an hotel in Moree in 1902. 
aged 50, after a severe illness. The concert arranged to provide 
funds for the memorial was a great success. A donation of £2 2s. 
from the London Society raised the amount to nearly £18, and a 
brass engraved plate about 40 by 30 inches in size has since been 
placed in the Church of England at Moree, and is reproduced 
above. 
Perhaps nothing more noble ever appeared on a memorial stone 
than the words from the novelist’s last letter to his son, which are 
quoted herewith :—‘..... Never take a mean advantage of anyone 
in any transaction, and never be hard upon people who are in your 
power. Try t do unto others, as you would have them do unto 
you, and do not be discouraged if they fail sometimes.” 


2 
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THE GOLDEN CROSS OF PICKWICK AND 
COPPERFIELD 


By WILMOT CORFIELD 


ie my “ Pieman and Pump” article (p. 295, of 1914), I was writing 
“about the Pump, and only incidentally about the Inn, and had 
not then made a close study of the former-environment of the statue, 
nor had I then seen Mr. Macmichael’s book: the words “ erected in 
1832” (p. 298) were intended to follow the words “ Golden Cross ” 
five lines below. The site of Mr. Tyrrell’s “ Gothic ” Inn may be taken 
as settled, but whether it was occupied by a “Golden Cross” Inn 
from the demolition of the Canaletto Inn (prior to 1811) to the opening 
of the existing hotel is another matter. Three buildings we know of— 
the Canaletto, ‘ Gothic” and Tite. May there not, however, have been 
either another between the first and second of them, and, or, yet again, 
another between the second and third ? 

The Statue has never been moved. Were Northumberland House 
still standing, a spectator with his left hand on Morley’s facade and 
looking directly in front of him, would see almost the whole of the 
house. The Strand end of St. Martin’s Lane passed to west of Morley’s, 
which was opened in 1837. 

Prior to Dickensian days, from west to east, was the following 
continuous range of buildings (from Gate to Gate), as may be seen from 
pictures and maps without consulting surveys and title-deeds. 4Gate- 
way to “Great Mews’; ’a low building followed by °a two-story 
building with a turret ; ‘two five-storied buildings, the eastern one 
bearing a Cock upon the first floor balcony, and the sign of a saddler’s 
business by S. Bignel; *the ‘‘ Golden Cross ” Inn—(five windows to 
row); ®the “Mitre”’ Inn (seven windows to row). From thence 
7geveral houses to the corner of St. Martin’s Lane (indicated in Hor- 
wood’s map of 1792), then up the Lane to the ‘‘ Golden Cross ” Gateway 
(map p. 93). 

In the “ Pennant ” collection view (possibly by Miller), there appears 
to the extreme right, and in Miller’s view® (p. 297, of 1914) to the 
extreme left, the side ornamentation of the ‘“‘ Golden Cross” inn of 
Canaletto, course for course identical, but reversed. Miller’s view (1795) 
has as the central feature of the building behind the statue (seven 
windows to row), a triangle in the upper story of the facade. The 
“triangle ” building is on the site of the “ Mitre.” This is significant ; 
we learn from it that only one house stood between the Cock and the 
“ triargle ” building—the “ Golden Cross.” In an Ackermann coloured 
view in the British Museum officially dated February, 1811, the 


1 and 2 J. Maurer’s engraving, 1740. % W. Morland’s sketch, 1817. * A 
large undated coloured drawing in the ‘‘ Pennant” Collection at the British 
Museum (p. 299 of 1914). 5 and © Canaletto, 1753. 7 A well known view by 
Hogarth, depicting a coach upset in Whitehall between the offices of the 
Dickens Fellowship and the King’s Statue, shews what is probably the 
‘‘Mitre” behind the Statue, and a vista of Upper St. Martin’s Lane 
beyond over the roofs of lower erections intervening. ® A similar view by 
T. Malton is dated 4th June, 1787. 
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“ triangle ” building is shewn with Bish’s Lottery office in its west 
division, and building operations going on upon the site of the demol- 
ished “ Golden Cross.” This, too, is significant—the Canaletto Inn was 
down by 1811. 

Coming then to the life-time of Dickens, we have the cleared western 
side of the Square in T. H. Shepherd’s view of 26th April, 1828 (p. 299, 
of 1914), misleading, if the least portion of the then standing “ Gothic ” 
Inn should have come into the picture, then another view by Shepherd 
(p. 56, of 1905), of 18th December, 1830. This shews the “ Gothic ” 
Inn (p. 91) with Bish’s Lottery office to east. The “Gothic” Inn 
stood upon the Canaletto site. Was it ever, or, if so, always the “ Golden 
Cross”’ Inn? Mr. Tyrrell states that Dickens was well acquainted with 
the Canaletto Inn (p. 92). He was born in 1812, the Canaletto Inn was 
down in 1811. In a large “ Vue de Charing Cross et du Palais du Duc 
de Northumberland, 4 Paris, January 1830,” the ‘“ Gothic” Inn is 
called the ‘“ Imperial Hotel,” no mention being made of the name 
“Golden Cross.”® From 1811 to 1830 pictorial representation of the 
actual state of affairs is defective, but the weight of evidence seems to 
incline to the indication of a continuous occupancy of the Canaletto site 
by the “Golden Cross” proprietorship. This view is strengthened by 
the facts that the cross on the brickwork shewn in Shepherd’s coloured 
view of 1830!° is in gold (and therefore something more than a mere 
architectural feature), and that Dickens, both in Pickwick and Copper- 
field, places the statue within sight of the Inn windows. There may 
also be some connection between the date of the “Jingle” episode 
(13th May, 1827), and the conclusion of the purchase of the Inn site on 
28th December, 1827.1! : 

Mr. Tyrrell desires to make it clear that the David-Peggotty “ Golden 
Cross ” was the Inn “ which Dickens knew asa boy.” Ifthe “ Gothic” 
Inn was always the ‘“ Golden Cross,” it was certainly the ‘“ Golden 
Cross ”’ of Jingle and of Steerforth, and almost certainly of Peggotty. 

In chapter XLIII. David comes of age, on the usually accepted 
assumption that David and Dickens were contemporaries, his meeting 
with Peggotty therefore occurred in (or about) 1833. This was after 
the opening of the present house, and I should imagine after the creation 
of Duncannon Street. Copperfield appeared in 1849-50. It may be 
that the two having met at the foot of the side steps of St. Martin’s 
thence went “ across’ Duncannon Street to the back entrance of the 
present hotel on the site of the former Lancaster Court. They may 
have done so, but did they? The “ Gateway ” (map, p. 93) was that 
of the old Inn’s stable-yard. Originally there was no wide roadway 
where Duncannon Street now runs. If the street had been made by 
1833, they would have made two crossings. “In those days... . 


® A similar view (with the figure subjects differing) coloured, but undated, 
is inscribed ‘‘Ch. Oughena, aqua forti. J. L. Van Bever, edit,” a fine copy 
hangs in the office of Morley’s Hotel, and the Manager has kindly permitted 
me to refer to it here. 1° On the staircase of the City of Westminster 
Public Library ,2St. Martin’s Lane. 11 Macmichael’s ‘‘ The Story of Charing 
Cross.” 
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the inn so memorable !?? Mr. Tyrrell is right. It may well be assumed 
that the “Golden Cross ” had still for a time public reception rooms 
in two different buildings, and that David seleeted the older of the two 
for the interview. 

Had David not had the Tyrrell “ Gateway ” in his mind he would 
not have written of it as he did, in association with memories of 
misfortune. 

I was long under the wrong impression that the frontage of the 
““Canaletto” Inn was much wider than that of its “Gothic” successor. 
My discovery of the two end ‘Canaletto’ ornamentations in the 
“ Pennant ” and “Miller ” views puts an end to this misconception— 
a misconception still shared by Mr. Tyrrell (p. 93). A wider “ Gothic ” 
Inn would have obtruded itself in Shepherd’s view, absorbing the 
Cock site. Hence my surmise that .Dickens had needlessly risked 
adverse criticism in dating the “ Jingle ” episode as late as 1827. 

Mr. Tyrrell is altogether wrong in stating (p. 92) that the Copperfield 
Inn of Dickens was “ more probably ” the predecessor of the “ Gothic ” 
Inn. This might set back the whole of the action of Copperfield by 
ee years and marry off David and Dora before Dickens was 

orn. 

When writing my “ Pieman and Pump ” article I had before me a 
copy of Bell’s “ Life in London,” of 12th June, 1831, containing a 
drawing that influenced me in placing the “‘ Golden Cross ” of Copper- 
Sield (chapter XL.) very near the “ tall house ” of Seymour’s drawing. 
It represents a brawl in St. Martin’s Lane at its junction with the 
Strand, between a beadle and female fruit-seller of the kerb. In the 
background, to left, is the west end of Northumberland House with its 
Lion; and in the middle distance, the King’s statue. Behind the 
beadle, on the west side of the Lane, or perhaps on its bend northwards, 
is a wall, and on zt a sign of a big Cross. To me the whole is unmis- 
takable pictorial evidence that some little time prior to 1831 the 
outbuildings (if not the main structure)!? of an Inn with a Cross on its 
wall were still standing to west of the Lane. 

Mr. Tyrrell has done good service in drawing attention to the gateway 
of the map and emphasising the whereabouts of the Inn-room of the 
later Copperfield incident. The elusive site of the former Inn (or Inns) is 
only to be determined by the closest study of a neighbourhood strangely 
altered. Details of pictures abound to mislead ; in the two French 
views mentioned above, Bish’s office next to the “‘ Imperial’ Hotel 
(alias the “ Gothic ’’) is placed by the artists seemingly on the east 
side of the Lane to west of Morley’s and at almost a right-angle to 
Northumberland House. Another elaborate view puts King Charles 
{in relation to St. Martin’s) just about where the stable gateway stood. 
What the Dickensian Londoner lacks are contemporary views of each 
side of the lower part of the lane in the later twenties and early 
thirties. 


12 Conjecturally only, the ‘‘triangle” house (or its eastern neighbour) 
temporarily adapted for hotel purposes. 
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THE NATIONALITY | OF DICKENS 
ANOTHER IMPUDENT GERMAN CLAIM 


\ ]RITING to the “ Birmingham Daily Post” a correspondent says 

that the * Universal Bibliothek,” of Berlin and Leipzig, the 
largest German publishers of popular literature in cheap form, have 
Communes ed to the press statistics as to the class of books which have 
been sent out to the German troops at the front. Philosophical works 
of the Nietzschean and Treitschkean schools are in quite respectable 
demand, and still more so are the works of the patriotic poets—Heine, 
Korner, Scheffel. But, not unnaturally, the greatest demand is for 
works of fiction, and the English public will learn with some surprise, 
not unmixed with gratification, that the favourite author is Charles 
Dickens. More novels of Dickens, says the report, are to be found 
in the German trenches than of any other individual writer of any 
nationality. 

This interesting fact has furnished Arnold Héllriegel, an essayist 
of some repute, with a peg whereon to hang a disquisition upon the 
“ cultural” superiority of the German over the British soldier, which 
he embodies in a contribution to the “ Berliner Tageblatt.”” “‘ The 
simplest German Landwehr man (he says) is jealous that, in case he 
should be struck down, no trashy book shouid be found upon him. 
That is truly fine; but finer still is the fact that he seeks to read that 
which will afford him the greatest enjovment. untroubled by any 
narrow-minded chauvinism as to the nationality of the author. Thus 
we see Charles Dickens helping the German soldier to keep watch 
against the British foe. Doubtless the English will acclaim this as 
evidence of the superiority of their literature. So be it. But let 
Tommy Atkins turn out his pockets and show whether it 1s copies of 
Dickens or sixpenny dreadfuls they contain’ After all, it is a question 
to which nation Dickens really belongs. In Shakespeare’s case we 
have long since decided it in our own favour.” 

The whole effusion is symptomatic of the monumental vanity of 
the modern German superman. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


PRE-PICKWICKIAN STONE INSCRIPTIONS 


Sir,—May I be permitted to add yet another speciinen of Pre- 
Pickwickian Stone Inscriptions. In Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
Vol. I., May, 1817, pp. 137-138, I note the following :— 

‘““A select knot of antiquaries set out to explore classic ground. 
‘ Here, here !* exclaimed one, "Now we have it. look here ! look at 
this stone; perfectly distinct and plain !— mark the letters! R.I.L., 
as clear as day, although our researches may sometimes be covered in 
obscurity. Quite plain and intelligible. R.I.L.--Thus far, and 
no farther,’ he exultingly exclaimed, *Romani Imperi Limes !’ 
The antiquaries gathered around, and were struck with wonder. ‘We 
shall,’ said one of them, ‘find, to a certainty, an urn containing the 
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bones of some valorous Roman General. Let us to work,’ said they, 
with one concurring voice, and with their mattocks they set furiously 
to the business. Before they had proceeded far, their attention was 
attracted by the hallooing and bellowing of a sturdy peasant, who was 
hastening to the spot. When he had approached them, and stopping 
till he had gathered wind, he exclaimed, ‘ Hoot, hoot, lads ! what’s 
that you’re about ? mind what the Bible says: ‘Cursed be he who 


removes a landmark.’ ‘Peace, clown,’ said the junior antiquary, 
“You are ignorant of the matter; R.I.L., that is, Romani Imperii 
Limes.’ ‘ Hoot, toot, lads!’ said the countryman, ‘I ken Latin 


as well as you do yoursel. Do ye think I was na bred wi’ Mr. Doig, at 
Falklan School, wha could hae learned the very kaes that biggit in 
the auld palace to speak Latin, as my auld granny said, gin they had 
only leeted till him, and you say, too, I am ignorant o’ the matter. 
But faith, birky, let me tell you, I should ken mair o’ the matter than 
you, for was na I present whan auld Rab Roughcast, the mason, hewed 
and pat in that very stane, in my gutcher Robin Rantletree’s time, 
Romani Imperii Limes, wi’ a ban to ye! I believe ye are nae better 
than a band o’ tinklers, wha wad claim Rab Innes’ Lands as the pro- 
perty of ony Roman. But there’s Rab Innes himsel, poor feckless body, 
coming—we’re no owre thrang neebours, yet I wadna like to see him 
wranged for a’ that. But I’se gae my ways, and gif he lets you remove 
the landmark, I say again, accursed be he wha does sae.’ ; 

«This onset gave the antiquaries no stomach to encounter Rab Innes, 
and they precipitately took a direction which separated them equally 
from Rab Innes and young Rantletrees, leaving the R.I.L. in quiet 
possession of the field.” 

Faithfully yours, 
Cuas. F. BisHop. 
‘* Bleak House,’’ Sneinton Dale, Nottingham, 
2nd May, 1915. 


THE PICKWICK MANUSCRIPTS 


Str,—-The recent sale of a few odd pages of the manuscripts of The 
Pickwick Papers and the expressed hope that more of them may 
ultimately turn up reminds one of the yearning for them to do so of 
fifty or so years ago, some years before Dickens died. If one refers 
to Dickens’s weekly serial journal, All the Year Round, of May 22nd, 
1866, you will read of a contributor who tells a pleasant story concerning 
the MSS. He resided in London, and his statement is that finding 
himself feeling stupid and in danger of becoming idiotic if he did not 
get away for a change, he resolved on a jaunt to Yorkshire and booked 
at the railway for Leeds. He recalled what he had read of the York- 
shire people and what he had seen and heard of them in dramas—how 
they wore red waistcoats; also of saying “dom it,” talking about 
pints of “ yell”’ and gomg “‘whoam” ; remembrances of Wakefield, 
its Vicar, and Moses buying green spectacles, and of Mr. Squeers, 
John Browdie, Yorkshire pies and puddings, hams and other good 
things, and he became enthusiastic of his visit. He was welcomed 
in a Leeds street with a *“‘ Hoy !”’ from a house he was passing, assured 
they had expected him as an old friend, asked how London and every- 
body was, right royally treated, and shown Leeds at work by day, 
and at entertainments or play by night. He then proeeeds :— 

‘** My kind host offered, if I would step over to Wakefield with him, 
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to show me a curiosity ; the said curiosity being the WHOLE oF THE 
ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF THE PICKWICK PAPERS, which I was assured 
is in the possession of a printer there. Perhaps this will be news 
to the conductor of this journal. I was informed too, that a York- 
shire schoolmaster advertises himself as the proprietor of the real 
original Dotheboys’ Hall, which is now conducted on principles of 
the most boundless liberality. My new old-friend in Leeds—whose 
hearty hospitality and kindness I shall never forget—pressed me to 
stay a day or two longer; but as I was cured of my vacuity, I was 
anxious—selfish person that I am—to get back to town.” 


Now, Mr. Editor, you and your readers have the incident before 
you. This was the last and only time when the manuscripts in their 
entirety were perhaps ever heard of. It is now 49 years to the month 
since they were so slighted and neglected and it would be respectful 
to the Jubilee if they would now “turn up.” (It would.—Ep.) Why 
didn’t Mr. Dickens as editor of his own journal see to this-in 1866 ? 
(Ahem ! Yes! Why indeed !—Ep.) 

Yours truly, 
W. Merry. 


Sunnyside, May Sth, 1915. 


DICKENS’S * THE BLACKSMITH ” SONG 


Sir,— The Dickensian of some years ago gave us the words of *‘ The 
Blacksmith ’”’ song, which Forster in 1873 revealed as by Dickens, 
and they have since appeared in the -Wiscellaneous Papers, Plays 
and Poems (two volumes, Chapman and Hall). 

The other day in referring to Boosey & Co.’s (London and New 
York) Musical Cabinet, No. 170, of songs as sung by Mr. Santley at 
the London Ballad Concerts, I found the song set to music 
by J. L. Hatton. It is in © and G, alleyro con spirito, a good 
baritone or bass song, and will be a welcome addition to the 
Fellowship entertainments. Evidently when set to music the author- 
ship of the song was unknown, it being simply given as from All the 
Year Round, and so far has probably never been yet sung at a Dickens 
Fellowship meeting. 

Of Mr. Hatton the composer it nay be said he was a prominent 
musician of the middle of the lJast century, two of his best known 
compositions being, * Good-bye Sweetheart, Ciood-bye,”’ and * Simon 
the Cellarer.”” He wrote music for many songs by Longfellow, Mont- 
gomery, Barry Cornwall, Colley Cibber, Thos. Oliphant and others ; 
edited a collection of songs by Schumann, Songs of England, Humor- 
ous Songs and Songs of Ireland and items of a very varied character. 
In a letter of August 24th, 1868 Dickens wrote of ** the bumptious 
singers of Rule Britannia, our dear old Church of England, and all the 
rest of it,’’ the music of the last named being by Hatton. The reference 
though adverse shows that the song was one of considerable following 
and popularity. 

Trusting to read of the “ Blacksmith Song” being introduced to 
the Dickensian repertoire. 

Yours truly, 
JOEN SUDDABY. 


Hull, May 10th, 1915. 
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THE SPELLING OF DICKENS’S THIRD NAME 


Srr,—I, too, had noticed the omission of Dickens’s second name in 
the “recent issue of a well-known illustrated newspaper,” and was 
glad to see you point out the mistake in your May editorial. 

Another interesting question about which I have often w ondered, 
arises from your note. You spell the novelist’s third name ~ Hutfam.” 
The newspaper quoted has it " Hufham”’; Dr. Ward in his work gives 
“ Huffhain ’?; while the author of ~ the Life of Thackeray,” declares 
the name to be ~* Hougham.” 

Further search would doubtless reveal more varieties; and while 
your spelling of the name is, I understand, the correct one, it would be 
interesting to know the origin of so many different renderings. I 
should fancy that mere carelessness is not the cause. 

The note in Hotten’s publication by the way, runs as follows :—""He 
was christened Charles John Hougham Dickens, but the full name 
{taken partly from the father and partly from his mother’s side) was 
too high-sounding for his spnple tastes, and so he never used it, 
preferring the plainer form. He once remarked that had he been a 
fashionable doctor, he might have thought differently about the 
Tew verec 

Faithfully yours, 
SYDNEY JEFFERY. 
104 Manchester Road. 
Warrineton, 
May Ist, 1915. 

'Huttam is of course the right spelling. He was named after his godfather, Caristopher 

Huttam, a rigger to His Majesty’s Navy. who lived at 12 Church Row, Limehouse. 

The name was incorrectly spelled in the Church Register.—EbIror |}. 


DICKENS AND THE CURATORSHIP OF SHAKESPEARE’S HGUSE 


Str,—I wonder it your readers could assist me in finding any 
correspondence of Dickens relating to the dramatic representations 
in aid ot the Fund for the Curatership of Shakespeare’s House, m 
1848. There were nine in all given in London. Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Manchester and Liverpool, and there is almost certainly some 
correspondence remaiming, more especially relating to Manchester. 

Yours faithfully. 
RoBpert BatTexan. 
The Manchester Whitworth Institute. 


THESDICKENS FEVPLOWSAIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BIRMINGHAM.—On March 24th the Annual Meetme was held at 
the Grand Hotel. Mr. Thomas Walker, chaimnan of the Couneil, 
oecupying the chair. The treasurer’s report showed a record vear 
for the Charity work, and Mrs. Ellison, the chairman of the Charity 
Sub-Committee is rewarded for her kind-hearted sympatny and work, 
by the achievement of greater deeds than have hitherto yet been done. 
Her work of alleviating distress and inspiring happiness into the hearts 
of little children is truly Dickensian. The treasurer's report and 
balance sheet were adopted. The Secretary reported a successtul 
session, erowded meetines, literary feasts, keen workers, vigorous 
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thinkers, and good fellowship among the lovers of Dickens in Birming- 
ham. The Birthday Celebration and the Poor Children’s Christmas 
Party stand out as happy landmarks for this session’s work. The 
business of election of officers and council members for the new session 
was conducted by Mr. T. Walker in his usual genial and happy manner. 
The Branch is fortunate in having Mr. Howard S. Pearson as President. 
His great sympathy.and love for Dickens, his association with the 
Midland Institute, his literary standing in Birmingham, and his gentle 
influence and kindly spirit infuse into the Branch a deep sense of 
eepridegsarne that adds greatly to the welfare of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship. 


CHELTENHAM.—The Third Annual Meeting took place on 
April 16th at the ** Cosy Corner,’ Mr. W. Symonds being in the chair. 
The chairman announced that the membership now numbered 152. 
The Hon. Secretary’s report and balance sheet was presented and 
adopted. The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as 
follows :—-Captain E. C. Willoughby, President, and Mr. J. T. Agg- 
Gardner, M.P., Dr. J. H. Garrett, M.O.H.,-Mr. .G. H. Bayley, Mr. T. 
Lyon, Alderman C. H. Margrett, Mr. R. E. Steel, Mr. W. H. Symonds, 
Miss Ethel Smith, Miss Twiss, Vice-Presidents. Mr. W. E. Palser 
was re-elected Hon. Secretary. It was decided that the local annual 
outing should not take place this year, but that the usual Treat be 
given to the cripples of the town. 


GRAVESEND.—The branch held its Annual General Meeting on 
May llth, the Mayor of Gravesend (Councillor H. Huggins, J.P.), 
President of the Society. in the chair. Miss Maude Chambers acted as 
Secretary to the meeting. in her report detailing the work of the late 
Secretaries, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Storr Albery up to their much regretted 
resignation in October last. The Mayor gave a most interesting 
Dickensian speech. A very hearty vote of thanks was accorded the 
late Secretaries, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Storr Albery, the proposer. 
Mr. Waldeerave, and seconder, Mr. Moore, voicing the great appreciation 
of the members of the high state of efticiency to which the branch had 
been restored under their guidance. Mr. A. W. Ratcliffe, Hon. Secre- 
tary to the Rochester branch, an ever welcome visitor to Gravesend, 
gave what he called “‘a few words” on ~ Some Things that Dickens 
Stands For,’’ and an animated discussion followed, in which the Rev. 
P. C. Kerslake, Messrs. Waldegrave, Moore and Ward, Miss Chambers, 
and others took part, the Mayor again proving himself a keen student 
of the master in his résumé of the various speakers’ criticisms. Sir 
Gilbert Parker, M.P., was re-elected as Honorary President, the Mayor 
of Gravesend to be President. ex-officio, Vice-Presidents, Rev. Canon 
Gedge, Rev. G. W. Mennie, M.A., Mr. H. H. Brown, B.A., Mrs. E. C. 
Paine, Miss Chambers, Dr. Firth, Mr. Robert Crofts, and Mr. H. A. 
Waldegrave. The previous year’s Committee was elected en bloc, 
Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Berrey, Mr. Moore, Mr. W. T. Brown, and Mr. Bland- 
ford with power to add to their number. Mr. F. H. Ward was re-elected 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Banks, Auditor, and Miss Maude Chambers as 
Press Secretary, Miss Taylor being elected Hon. Secretary to the branch. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The annual meeting 
took place on April 27th, at the West Hackney Lecture Hail, Church 
Road, Stoke Newington, when papers were read by members, and the 
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annual report and balance sheet Eeaiostea Mr. A. F. Minde occupied 
the chair. The papers on Dickens were read by Miss M. Catchpole, 
Mr. J. H. McNulty and Mr. J. H. Mahoney, who imparted to them a 
freshness and versatility which showed the readers to be keen students 
of the novelist. After the papers were read the officers for the ensuing 
year were elected. Mr. William Taylor was elected a Vice-President 
as a mark of gratitude for his work while chairman of the branch. The 
balance sheet showed a surplus on the working of the year. The 
second Annual Dinner of the branch took place on May Ist, at the 
George and Vulture Tavern, Lombard Street, when over forty members 
attended. Mr. J. J. Thompson presided, and had on his right as guests, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Walter Crotch. After the dinner, which was an 
excellent one, the Royal Toast was given by the chairman. Mr. A. C. 
Hewlett proposed the immortal memory of Charles Dickens in an 
eloquent and touching speech, which was acclaimed by all present as 
worthy of the subject. The chairman proposed the health of the 
guests with great feeling and humour, which was responded to by Mr. 
Crotch in one of those telling speeches which have become associated 
with him, and which arouse his audiences to such enthusiasm. Mrs. 
Crotch also briefly spoke of her experiences of circumlocution in the 
course of her charitable work. The Dickens Fellowship was proposed 
by Mr. T. W. Hill and responded to by Mr. Walter Dexter. The health 
of the ladies was proposed by Mr. Miller and responded to by Miss 
Catchpole in a speech full of humour, which set the whole company in 
a roar. Excellent songs and recitations were rendered by Miss B. 
Sneddon, Miss Ivy Syrett, Miss E. C. Syrett, and Miss E. Stannard, 
Mr. J. H. Mahoney, Mr. A. F. Minde and Mr. W. Stannard. Miss May 
Spencer accompanied. 

SHEFFIELD.—The Annual General Meeting and Conversazione was 
held at the Cutlers’ Hall on oe evening, April 30th. In the absence 
of the President, the Hon. Treasurer presided over a good attendance of 
members. Reviewing the work of the session, the Hon. Secretary 
stated it had been customary to hold meetings every fortnight. This 
had nearly been maintained in spite of adverse circumstances. The 
membership was nearly equal to last year and the decrease was more 
than accounted for by the number of members enlisted. The financial 
statement presented by the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. Fawcett Sykes, 
showed that there had been a reduction on last year’s deficit and also 
there were a number of new assets, of greater value than the deficit. 
Mrs. George Millns said that the Ladies’ Guild had held fifteen sewing 
meetings and distributed over fifty garments among the deserving 
poor, in addition to many individual efforts in prov iding garments for 
the troops. The Speaight Recital in aid of the Belgian Rehet Fund, 
handed over £17 to that object. Particularly successful events during 
the season were the ~ Newspaper Night,”’ under the presidency of the 
editor of * The Sheffield Daily Telegraph,” and also the * Dickens 
Exhibition,” which had aroused considerable outside interest and also 
brought new members. It was decided that owing to the present 
crisis, there should be no election of officers until nearer the beginning 
of the winter session. The formal meeting was then adjourned and 
a delightful social evening, interspersed with light refreshinents was 
spent. The musical items were provided by the St. Cecilia Male 
Voice Quartet (Messrs. Millhouse, Slack, Paul and Hance), who rendered 
admirably concerted numbers and individual items. Mrs. Shaw was the 
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solo pianist and accompanist. The programme was provided by Mr. 
J. Fawcett Sykes and a vote of thanks to that gentleman and the 
artists concluded the proceedings. 


SOUTHEND.—The Annual General Meeting took place on May 
7th, Mr. R. W. Grace, J.P., presiding, and the report presented 
showed continual progress of the Branch. Sixty new .members 
have been added during the past season, and after allowing for a 
loss of twenty members, owing to deaths, removals from the district, 
etc., the number is now 132. All the meetings have had record 
attendances, and the result of the week’s performance at the New 
Palace Theatre, Westcliff-on-Sea, of Mr. Will King’s adaptation and 
completion of ‘“‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” resulted in the sum 
of £100 being given to local charities, viz., the Mayor’s Civilian Fund, 
and the Southend Civic Guild of Help. £25 of this amount was 
allocated to the purchase of boots and shoes for necessitous children. 
After all expenses of the session had been paid, there remained a 
balance in hand of £10 17s. 2d., and it was agreed that £5 of this 
amount should be offered as a prize for the best essay on one of 
Dickens’s works, or characters, to pupils of the local Elementary 
Schools. Mr. R. W. Grace, J.P. has consented to act as President 
for another season, and his interest in the Fellowship helps largely to 
place it in its position of an artistic, literary, and social influence in 
the town. It has been decided not to abandon the meetings for 
1915-16, subject always to modifications that may be caused by the 
progress of the war. 


SYDNEY, N.S.W.—His Honour Judge Backhouse presided over 
the Annual Meeting in the Congregational Hall, on February the 
18th. The year which has just passed has been a highly successful 
one, showing clearly the popularity of the Branch in Sydney, which 
was founded in January 1913, with a roll of 60 members, and whieh 
has now a membership numbering over 400. It was shown in the 
Hon. Secretary’s report that a Memorial Tablet to the late Edward 
Bulwer Lytton Dickens, youngest son of the great author had been 
erected by the Branch, in the Church of England, Moree, N.S.W. 
The Hon. Treasurer’s balance sheet showed that the finances were in 
a satisfactory condition. After the business of the evening was 
concluded, Mrs. Peterson read a paper written by Mr. David Moses, 
entitled, ‘‘ Little Known Anecdotes of the Great Author’’; Miss 
Gladys McIntyre recited a selection from Martin Chuzzlewit, and 
Miss Marjorie -Warre recited ‘‘Old Cheesman.” The following 
were elected the office-bearers for this year :—President, the Rt. 
Hon. the Lord Mayor of Sydney, Alderman R. W. Richards ; Vice- 
Presidents, Sir Edmund Barton, G.C.M.G., His Honor Judge Back- 
house, Professor David, C.M.G., Harrison Allen, Thomas Bentley 
(London), Lawrence Campbell, Aubrey Halloran, LL.B., F. G. 
Crouch, David Hogarth, F.R.A.S., Hugh D. MeIntosh, David Moses, 
T. H. Nesbitt, Frank Walker, William Welch, F.R.G.S.; Hon. 
Secretary, Miss M. Grant-Cooper; Assistant Hon. Secretary, Mrs. 
Cc. A. E. Peterson ; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. A. R. Bailey ; Hon. Auditor, 
Mr. David Moses, F.C.P.A. 


TOTTENHAM.—The Annual Meeting was held at the High Cross 
Gymnasium on April 20th, and was well attended. Mr. F. Croston 
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occupied the chair. The evening was of a social type and was 
preceded by the business meeting, when the following officers for 
the ensuing year were elected. President, Mr. J. W. Church; 
Secretary, Mr. W. Sutton; Treasurer, Mr. E. Fletcher. Following 
the business, a musical entertainment was given by Mrs. Creswell and 
party and an enjoyable time was spent. Mention must be made of 
Misses Hall, Hill and Galloway, Mrs. Peachey and Messrs. Burt and 
Peachey. Mrs. Creswell was a most sympathetic accompanist. 
Miss Still recited a topical poem of her own composition, and must be 
congratulated. The branch is arranging monthly visits to places of 
Dickensian interest for the summer programme. 


WINNIPEG.—The final meeting of the season was held in Con- 
vocation Hall of Manitoba College, in April, and was the largest 
held since the organization was established in that western city some 
years ago, at least five hundred being present. The Rev. C. W. 
Gordon, D.D., hon. president of the Branch, occupied the chair. Mr. 
Wade’s subjects for his lecture covered a wide range, and were: 
““A Ramble Through Dickens’s Land, introducing the Homes and 
Haunts of Boz’’; ‘‘Some Dickens Originals”; ‘* When Dickens 
came to Canada”’; ‘Copperfield Originals from Portraits and 
Drawings.” Mr. Wade’s interesting lecture was illustrated by 
specially prepared lantern slides, taken from his collection of draw- 
ings, manuscripts, portraits, etc., many of them being exhibited for 
the first time. Uriah Heap, Wilkins Micawber, Daniel Peggotty, 
Mr. Mantalini, and Barnaby Rudge were faithfully portrayed by Mr. 
Harry Conder, in part two of the programme. Members of the 
Branch were invited by the officials of Young Church to attend a 
lecture on “Sidney Carton’”’ on April 26th, which was given by 
Bishop Quayle of St. Paul, U.S. to a very large audience. The 
President of the Branch, Mr. Gerald Wade and Professor A. W. 
Crawford, the past president, occupied seats on the platform, and 
the members of the Branch attended in large numbers. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


A Tale of Two Cities. By Annie Bennett, Secretary of the 


Birmingham’ Branch. A lecture reprinted in pamphlet form in aid of 
charity. 6d. net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 
“A Tale of Two Cities.”” Dumbarton Herald, 5th May. 
** Dickens’s *‘ Hard Times,’”’ by C. Sheridan Jones. Everyman. 
16th April. 
“Muffins and Plate.” London Echo, 27th April. 
« Phiz: the Centenary of Hablét Knight Browne,” by B. W. Matz. 
Fully illustrated. The Bookman, June. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
JUNE 


12. Hackney and Stoke Newington: Tour in London, Part I. 
26. —— Tour in Chelsea. 
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